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MAKE OR BREAK; 
OR, 


THE RICH MAN’S DAUGHTER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE MOUSE BUSINESS. 


Wie Maggie Maggimore took upon 

herself the blessed task of nursing the 
barber, Leo charged himself with the duty of 
providing for the wants of the family. Each 
had assumed all that one person could be ex- 
pected to achieve. It was no small thing for a 





girl of fifteen to take the entire care of a help- 
less invalid; and it was no small thing fora 
boy of fifteen to take upon himself the task of 
providing for the expenses of the house, and 
the medical attendance of the sick man. 

It would have been much easier for Leo to 
fail in his assumed task than for Maggie to do 
so. Even a young man of so much importance 
as Fitzherbert Wittleworth, upon whom the 
salvation of the great house of Checkynshaw, 
Hart, & Co. seemed to depend, toiled for the 
meagre pittance of five dollars a week. Leo 
had some acquaintance with the late clerk in 
the private office of the banker, and he had 
listened with wonder to the astounding achieve- 
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ments of Fitz in the postal and financial de- 
partments of the house. Of course Mr. Wit- 
tleworth would be a partner in the concern as 
soon as he was twenty-one, if not before; for, 
besides his own marvellous abilities, he had 
the additional advantage of being a relative 
of the distinguished head of the concern. 

Leo was abashed at his own insignificance 
when he stood in the presence of the banker’s 
clerk. If such an astonishing combination of 
talent as Mr. Wittleworth possessed could be 
purchased for five dollars a week, what could 
he, who was only a mere tinker, expect to ob- 
tain? Half that sum would have been an ex- 
travagant valuation of his own services, under 
ordinary circumstances. But beneath the bur- 
den which now rested upon him, he felt an in- 
spiration which had never before fired his soul; 
he felt called upon to perform a miracle. 

He was born with a mechanical genius, and 
he felt it working within him. There was no 
end of wooden trip-hammers, saw-mills, and 
other working machines he had invented and 
constructed. Under the pressure of the pres- 
ent necessity he felt able to accomplish better 
things. . Something must be done which would 
produce fifteen, or at least ten, dollars a week. 
It.was no use to think it couldn’t be done; it 
must be done. It looked like a species of lu- 


nacy on his part to flatter himself that it was 


possible to make even more than a journeyman 
mechanic’s wages. 

Leo had in his busy brain half a dozen crude 
plans of simple machines. Often, when he saw 
people at work, he tried to think how the labor 
might be done by machinery. As he sat in the 
kitchen, where Maggie was sewing or prepar- 
ing the dinner, he was devising a way to per- 
form the task with wood and iron. Only a few 
days before the illness of the barber, he had 
seen her slicing potatoes to fry, and the opera- 
tion had suggested a potato slicer, which would 
answer equally well for cucumbers, onions, and 
apples. 

Sitting on the bench, he was thinking of this 
apparatus, when fifteen dollars a week became 
a necessity. But the machine required more 
iron than wood work, and he had not the 
means to do the former, and no capital to in- 
vest in other people’s labor. Then he turned 
his attention to a new kind of boot-jack he had 
in his mind — an improvement on one he had 
seen, which could be folded up and put in 
a traveller’s carpet-bag. As this implement 
was all wood except the hinges. and screws, it 
looked more hopeful. He could make half a 
dozen of them in a: day, and they would sell 
for half a dollar apiece. He was thinking of 
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an improvement on the improvement, when 
the stampede of the mice deranged his ideas; 
but they gave him a new one. 

White mice were beautiful little creatures, 
Their fur was so very white, their eyes so very 
pink, and their paws so very cunning, that 
everybody liked to see them. Even the mac. 
nificent Mr. Checkynshaw had deigned to wd 
gard them with some attention, and had con- 
descended to say that his daughter Elinora 
would be delighted to see them. Then the 
houses, and the gymnastic apparatus which 
Leo attached to them, rendered them tenfold 
more interesting. Ata store in Court Street 
the enterprising young man had seen them 
sold for half a dollar a pair; indeed, he had 
paid this sum for the ancestral couple from 
which had descended, in the brief space of a 
year and a half, the numerous tribes and fami- 
lies that peopled the miniature palaces on the 
basement walls. 

At this rate his present stock was worth 
seventy-five dollars — the coveted salary of 
five whole weeks! In another month, at least 
fifty more little, downy, pink-eyes would emerge 
from their nests, adding twenty-five dollars more 
to his capital stock in trade! 

Leo had already decided to go into the 
mouse business. 

He was counting his chickens before they 
were hatched, and building magnificent castles 
in the air; but even the most brilliant success, 
as well as the most decided failure, is generally 
preceded by a vast amount of ground and lofty 
tumbling in the imagination. If the man in 
Court Street could sell a pair of white mice for 
fifty cents, and a beggarly tin box with a whirli- 
gig for a dollar, making the establishment and 
its occupants cost a dollar and a half, why 
would not one of his splendid palaces, with 
two or three pairs of mice in it, bring three, 
or even five dollars? That was the point, and 
there was the argument all lying in a nutshell. 

Leo had faith. What would a rich man 
care for five dollars when he wanted to please 
his children? He had watched his mice day 
after day, and week after week, by the hour at 
atime, and had never failed to be amused at 
their gambols. Everybody that came to the 
house was delighted with them. If the man in 
Court Street could sell them, he could. There 
was money in the speculation, Leo reasoned, 
and it should not fail for the want of a fair 
trial. 

He could make houses of various sizes, 
styles, and prices, and thus suit all tastes. 
He could stock each one with as many mice as 
the customer desired. He could make a pretty 
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elaborate establishment in two days — five- 
dollar size; and of the smaller and plainer 
kind — two-dollar pattern — he could make 
two in a day. 

The palace on the bench was nearly com- 
pleted, and he went to work at once and fin- 
ished it. It had a glass front, so that the 
dainty little occupants of the institution could 
not get out, and the foe of white mice, the ter- 
rible cat, could not get in. This establish- 
ment had been intended for Mr. Stropmore; 
but, as that gentleman had not been informed 
of his purpose to present it, Leo decided that 
it should be used to initiate the experiment, on 
whose success so much depended. 

It was ten o’clock at night when the grand 
palace. on the bench was finished. Leo put 
some cotton wool into the sleeping apartments, 
and then transferred three pairs of mice from 
the most densely populated house to the new 
one. He watched them for a while, as they 
explored their elegant hotel, going up stairs 
and down, snuffing in every corner, standing 
upon their hind legs, and taking the most mi- 
nute observations of the surroundings. 

Leo was entirely satisfied with the work of 
his hands, and with the conduct of the mice 
who had been promoted to a residence in its 
elegant and spacious quarters. If there was 
not five dollars in that establishment, then the 
rich men of Boston were stingy and @ngrate- 
ful. If they could not appreciate that superb 
palace, and those supple little beauties who 
held court within its ample walls, why, they 
were not worthy to be citizens of the Athens 
of America! 

Leo went up stairs. André still slept, and 
Maggie sat by the bedside, patiently watching 
him in his slumbers. He crept softly into the 
front room, and looked at the pale face of his 
father. His heart was lighter than it had been 
before since the news of the calamity was told 
tohim. He was full of hope, and almost be- 
lieved that he had solved the problem of sup- 
plying all the wants of the family. 

“You must sleep yourself, Maggie,” said he, 
in a whisper. 

“Hush!” said she, fearful that the sleeper 
might be disturbed, as she led the way into the 
rear room. 

“T will sit up half the night, Maggie.” 

“No, Leo; there is no need of that. I wake 
very easily, and I can sleep enough ‘in the 
rocking-chair. You seem to be quite cheerful 
now, Leo,” added she, noticing the change 
which had come over him. 

“T feel so, Maggie. You say we shall want 
fifteen dollars a week.” 
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“No, you said so, Leo. I might take in 
sewing; but I don’t think both of us can 
make anything like that sum. I am very 
much worried. I don’t know what will be- 
come of us.” 

** Don’t be worried any more. I’m going to 
make that money myself. You needn't do 
anything but take care of father; and I'll help 
you do the housework,” added Leo, cheer- 
fully. . 

‘* What are you going to do?” 

“I’m going into the mouse business.” 

** Into what?” 

“The mouse business,” replied Leo, gravely. 

‘* What do you mean by that?” asked Mag- 
gie, puzzled as much by his gravity as by the 
unintelligible phrase he had used. 

Leo explained what he meant, and argued 
the case with much skill and enthusiasm. 

Maggie would have laughed if she had not 
been solemnly impressed by the condition of 
her father, and by the burden of responsibility 
that rested-upon her as his nurse. She went 
into the basement, and looked at the house 
which Leo had just finished. It was certainly 
very pretty, and the mice in it were very cun- 
ning. 

“You don’t think any one will give you five 
dollars for that house — do you?” said she, as 
she joined him in the back room again. 

‘¢T mean to ask six for it, and if folks won’t 
give it, they are mean. ‘hat is all I’ve got to 
say about it,” replied Leo. 

“But they won’t.” 

‘* Why, the mice alone are worth a dollar 
and a half; and there is two days’ work in the 
house, besides the stock and the glass. I cer- 
tainly expect to get six dollars for the concern, 
though I shall not complain if I don’t get but 
five. I can make frotn three to a dozen of them 
in a week, and if I don’t make at least fifteen 
dollars a week out of the mouse business, I 
shall be disappointed — that’s all.” 

**T am afraid you will be disappointed, Leo,” 
replied Maggie, with a sigh, as she thought 
what a sad thing it would be when the brilliant 
air-castle tumbled to the ground. 

“Perhaps I shall; if I do, I can’t help it. 
But if this fails, I have got another string to 
my bow.” 

‘¢ What's that?” 

*¢T shall go into the boot-jack business next; 
and I hope to get up my machine for slicing 
potatoes, and such things, soon.” 

“OQ, dear, Leo! ‘You are full of strange 
ideas. I only hope that some of them will 
work well,” added Maggie. 


“I’m going to be reasonable, sis. I'm’ not 
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going to give up if a thing fails once, twice, or 
nineteen times. I’m going to keep pulling. 
I’ve got half a dozen things in my head; if five 
of them fail, I shall make a big thing out of 
the sixth.” 

“I hope you will; you are so patient and 
persevering that you ought to succeed in some- 
thing.” 

*O, I shall, you may depend upon that! 
Make or break, I’m b6und to succeed in some- 
thing.” . 

‘‘What do you mean by ‘make or break,’ 
Leo? It sounds just as though you meant to” 
make money if you sacrificed everything.” 

**T don’t mean that.” 

**T would rather go to the almshouse than 
be dishonest. I can’t think of anything more 
horrid than being wicked.” 

‘*NorlI either. I don’t mean to be dishonest, 
Maggie. I would rather be a good man than 
a rich one, any day; but I think a man can be 
both. A good man, with lots of money, is bet- 
ter than a good man without it; for he can do 
good with it. When I say, ‘make or break,’ I 
don’t mean anything bad by it. T’ll tell you 
what I mean, Maggie. It seems to me, when 
I get hold of a good thing, I ought to keep 
pulling till I carry my point, or pull away till 
something breaks. I don’t mean to risk every- 
thing on a turn of the wheel of fortune; noth- 
ing of that sort. I mean to persevere and stick 
to anything so long @s there’s any chance of 
success — till the strings break, and the whole 
thing tumbles down. That’s my idea.” 

The idea was satisfactory to Maggie, and 
she returned to her patient, while Leo went 
up to bed; but not to sleep for hours, for the 
‘mouse business” excited his brain, and kept 
him awake. 


CHAPTER XII. 
LEO’S WONDERFUL PERFORMERS. 


AGGIE, at the sick bed of André, slept 

even more than Leo. She had a lounge 
in the room, placed near her charge, on which 
she rested comfortably, though she rose sev- 
eral times in the night to assure herself that 
all was well with her father. In the morning 
André seemed to be in the entire possession of 
his faculties. He had slumbered quietly all 
night, hardly opening his eyes after he took 
the doctor’s prescription. 

He awoke before his attentive nurse. He 
had but a faint remembrance of the events of 
the preceding evening; for, after he came out 
of the fit, he was in a kind of stupor. He 
had noticed Maggie and Leo at the house of 





the banker; but everything seemed like q 
dream. 

‘“* Maggie,” said he, as he looked around the 
familiar apartment, and saw her lying on the 
lounge. 

She sprang to her feet, and went to him, 
glad to hear the sound of his voice, but fearfy| 
that the call might be the prelude of another 
attack. He smiled as she approached him, 
and made an effort to extend his right hand to 
her; but he could not move it. 

‘* Father!” exclaimed the fond girl, as she 
bent over him and kissed his pale face, now 
slightly flushed with fever. 

“T have been very ill,” he added. 

‘* You have, indeed; but you are better now; 
and I am so.glad, mon pire!” 

“ Ah, ma fille, you are a good girl! You 
have been by my side all night. It was selfish 
for me to wake you.” 

“No, no! It was not. I’m glad you did. | 
am so happy to find you better! ” 

“What ails me? I can’t move my right 
arm, nor my right leg,” asked André, strug- 
gling to raise his limbs. ‘* There is no feeling 
in my right side.” : 

“The doctor will come by and by, and tell 
you all about it.” 

‘“*My head feels very strange,” added the 
sufferer. 

“‘T am sorry, mon pére. 
said Maggie, tenderly. 

‘¢ Give me some cold water.” 

She gave him the drink, supporting his head 
with her arm. It was plain, even to Maggie, 
that André was if a very bad way. 

**Go up stairs, and go to bed now, Maggie. 
You have been up all night,” said he, witha 
loving glance at her. 


What can I do?” 


“No, mon pére, I have no need to go to bed. } 


I have slept on the lounge nearly all night. I 
feel quite bright, only I’m so sad to think you 
are sick.” 

‘*T shall be well soon. I must be well soon,” 
he added, looking anxiously at her. 

“T hope you will be well soon; but it may 
be several weeks before you are able to go out,” 
replied Maggie, wishing to have him recon- 
ciled to his lot as soon as possible. 

‘* Several weeks, Maggie! O, no! Imustgo 
to the shop sooner than that.” 

* You must be very patient, mon pére.” 

“T will be patient, Maggie; but I must go 
to the shop soon.” 

** Don’t think of the shop yet.” 

‘‘ My poor children! What will become of 
you? Ihaveno money. I must work, or you 
will starve, and be turned out of the house 
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because the rent is not paid. Indeed I must go 
to the shop, Maggie.” 

“But you cannot. You are not able to lift 
your right arm at all, and you are so weak you 
could not stand up. Do be patient, and not 
think at all of the shop.” 

«] must do as you bid me now, Maggie.” 

“Then don’t think of the shop, or anything 
but our nice little home, where we have always 
been so happy.” 

“How shall we pay the rent if I lie here? 
Where will you get food to eat and clothes to 
wear?” demanded André, With something like 
ashudder of his paralyzed frame. 

“Don’t think of those things.” 

“Imust. I was wicked not to save up some 
money.” 

“No, you were not wicked; you were always 
as good as you could be. The good God will 
take care of us.” 

“They-will send us all to the almshouse.” 

“No, no; Leo is going to make heaps of 
money!” replied Maggie, though she had not 
much confidence in her brother’s brilliant 
scheme, or even in the inventions that re- 
posed in his active brain. ‘Can't you go to 
sleep again, mon pere ?” 

“] will try,” replied he, meekly. ‘I will if 
you go to bed, and sleep. What should I do 
if you were sick?” 

“T shall not be sick. 


I have slept enough. 
Iwill go and make you some beef tea, and get 
breakfast for Leo. I shall hear you if you call.” 

Leo had made the fire in the cooking-stove, 
and in a short time the odor of fried sausages 
pervaded the house; the beef tea was in course 
of preparation, and the coffee was boiling on 


the stove. Maggie was as busy as a bee; but 
every five minutes she ran into the front room, 
and asked André if he wanted anything. She 
went to the front door, where the baker had 
deposited half a dozen two-cent rolls, each of 
which was nearly as big as one sold for five 
cents now. 

For a girl of fifteen Maggie was an excellent 
cook; indeed, she would have been regarded 
4% a prodigy in this respect in our day and 
generation. She had acquired all her skill 
fom André, whose accomplishments were al- 
most unlimited. When he first came to Bos- 
ton, he had boarded out; but, when Maggie 
was eight years old, he had taken this house. 
At first he had done the housework himeelf, 
wth what little help she could give him, till 
tow she had entirely relieved him from any 
care of this kind. At this time he had taken 
Leo from the almshouse, to be her companion 
in his absence. 
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Breakfast was soon ready; and Leo was 
called up from the workshop, where he had 
already got out a portion of the stock for four 
small mouse-houses, each intended to accom- 
modate a single pair of mice. He was still 
cheerful and hopeful, and went in to see André 
before he sat down at the table. He told his 
father he was sure he could make ten dollars a 
week by his splendid enterprise. He intended 
to take the palace he had finished up to State 
Street for sale, at noon that day. The problem 
would soon be solved, and he was already 
nearly as well satisfied as though he had the 
price of his curious merchandise in his pocket. 

After breakfast he returned to the shop. He 
was sad when he thought of staying away from 
school, and of giving up the medal he had set 
his heart upon; but then it was a very great 
pleasure to do something for his devoted fa- 
ther, who had been so good to him. It wasa 
great sacrifice that he was called upon to make; 
but therg was no help for it, and he tried to 
yield cheerfully to the necessity of the occa- 
sion. Gladly and hopefully he sawed and 
planed, and squared, and grooved, and mor- 
tised his work, and nailed the parts together. 

At ten o’clock the doctor came. He was as 
gentle and kind as he had been the evening 
before. André was partially paralyzed on one 
side of his frame; but Dr. Fisher was quite 
hopeful of his patient, though it was not likely 
that he could go to work for some months. 
The physician was much pleased with Maggie, 
and when he was taking his leave he asked for 
Leo. 

“He is in his shop at work,” said Maggie. 
‘* Every one that comes here goes down to see 
his white mice; perhaps you would like to 
do so.” 

‘*T would,” replied the doctor, with one of 
those benevolent smiles which all who knew 
him will remember to the end of their days. 

Maggie conducted him to the basement, and 
then returned to André’s chamber. The doc- 
tor examined the cages and palaces with won- 
dering interest, though the mice were all asleep 
in their lairs. Leo put a little canary seed in 
the grand parade of each house, and this was 
quite enough to rouse them from their slum- 
bers, and induce them to exhibit themselves to 
the astonished visitor. 

‘* These are my performing mice,” said Leo, 
pointing to a house in which seven full-grown 
ones were nibbling the seed. 

‘‘ What do they perform?” laughed the 
doctor. 

“‘T’ll show you, sir.” 

Leo swept out the canary seed from the 
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grand parade, so that the little actors should 
have nothing to distract their attention. Tak- 
ing six little sticks —that looked something 
like guns — he rapped with his finger-nail on 
the floor of the house. The seven mice stood 
up on their hind legs, in a straight line, like a 
file of soldiers. He then gave each of the first 
six his musket, and to the seventh a sword. 

‘* Shoulder — arms!” said he, with a move- 
ment of his forefinger, which probably had 
more effect than the words. 

The mice, with becoming gravity, obeyed 
the order, and successively went through four 
movements in the manual of arms. Then one 
of the little soldiers was deprived of his gun, 
and Leo explained that he was a deserter, and 
was to be shot for his crime. 
of the boy’s forefinger, the culprit took his 
station at one side of the grand parade, while 
his companions formed a line on the other side, 
with their muskets pointed at the deserter. 

‘** Fire!” said Leo, at the same time drop- 
ping a torpedo on the floor of the house, which 
exploded. 

The infamous wretch of a white mouse, 
which had basely deserted his flag, dropped 
upon his back, and lay as still as though he 
had actually suffered the extreme penalty of 
martial law. It must be added that the 
captain of the firing party was so frightened 
by the noise of the torpedo that he scampered 
away into his nest, much to the mortification 
of Leo; but he was recalled, and compelled to 
face the music at the head of his squad. 

Leo rapped again on the floor, and the de- 
funct mouse was suddenly resurrected. The 
tragedy completed, the squad was dismissed, 
and immediately became white mice again, 
snuffing about the parade, doubtless wonder~ 
ing what had become of the canary seed, which 
was choice food, served out only on extra oc- 
casions. 

‘« That is really wonderful,” said Dr. Fisher. 
‘** Did you train them yourself?” 

“Partly; but my father did most of it,” 
replied Leo, who proceeded to explain the 
method by which the little creatures had been 
educated. 

** Leo,” said the doctor, as he was about to 
depart, ‘‘ your sister seems to be a very sensi- 
tive young lady. I wanted to ask her some 
questions; but I did not feel quite equal to it. 
I will ask them of you; but I wish you to un- 
derstand that I do so as your friend.” 

The good physician then inquired into the 
circumstances of the poor barber. Leo told 
him the exact truth, but assured him the fami- 
ly were in‘no need of assistance, and did not 


At a movement | 
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feel like accepting charity. Modestly, and with 
much enthusiasm, he then stated in what man. 
ner he intended to support the family. 

‘Certainly there are plenty of people who 
would be glad to have some of your beay. 
tiful little pets, especially in these elegant 
houses you make,” added the physician. «“] 
would take one myself if I had time to atteng 
to them.” The doctor was a bachelor. 

‘*T have no doubt I can sell them, sir.” 

**T hope you will not take it amiss if I men- 
tion the fact among my friends and patients 
that you have thém for sale,” added Dr, 
Fisher. 

‘No, sir; I’m sure I should not! 
be very much obliged to you.” 

** Then I will recommend your wares to those 
who are able to buy them; and I trust you yill 
drive a large trade in the mouse business.” 

The doctor went away; and Leo, encour- 
aged by the promise of the powerful influence 
of his visitor, resumed his work. At twelve 
o’clock, when Maggie called him to dinner, he 
had made considerable progress in the four 
houses in process of construction. When he 
had finished his noonday meal, he went out 
and found Tom Casey, an Irish boy whom he 
had befriended in various ways. Tom agreed 
to go with him to State Street; and the new 
“ HOTEL DES MICE” — as it was labelled in 
large letters on the front gable — was loaded 
upon a little wagon of Leo’s build, and they 
started for the busy street, attended by a crowd 
of curious youngsters, of both sexes and of 
all conditions. 

The mice were astonished at the sudden rev- 
olution which was taking place in their affairs; 
and Leo was as anxious as though the fate of 
the nation depended upon his success. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


I should 


OUT ON THE PRAIRIES. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


XIX. — Tue Lonety Bison. 


W* remained rather quiet in our new home 
for a few days, on account of Captain 
Barnes, whose condition was such as to prevent 
him from joining us in any hunting expedi- 
tions. We knew that it would be a lonely lot 
for him to be left in the glen with no other 
company than old Gum, while we were off en: 
gaged in all the delights of our new life. Se 
for several days we organized no regular ex- 
peditions, but waited patiently for the captain 
to get strong enough to join us. 
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Fred arid I, however, accompanied by one or 
other of the trappers, rode out for a gallop over 
the prairie every day, and always found some- 
thing to interest us. We saw many a drove of 
pison in the distance, but did not hunt them. 
The camp was amply provisioned. 

One day we saw a bison wandering about the 
prairie all alone, and Fred naturally thought 
this was a very strange’ thing; as the bison 
usually travel in huge herds together. 

« How lonely he looks!” cried Fred. ‘*And 
what is he doing away from his companions, 
Mr. Cooper? Is he lost?” 

“He ave lost, my juvenyle friend,” said 
Cooper; ‘‘and ther wust on it is, he won’t 
never be found ag’in. That thar buffaler is 
played out.” : 

« What do you mean, Cooper?” I asked. 

“Tl tell yer,” said Cooper, letting his reins 
fall on his horse’s neck, and lifting his wooden 
leg upon the animal’s back for a change of 
position. ‘‘ Yer see buffaler is as cur’us in his 
way as Injin are. When Camanche gits tired 
of his wife, he shakes her and takes another; 
and ef he shakes her fer bad behavior, he cuts 
her nose off afore he lets her go. Arter that 

yshe has a hard time on it. Wal, buffaler ain't 
quite so onhuman as Camanche; but still buf- 
faler is cur’us sometimes. When ther old fel- 


lers of a herd of buffaler gits ter be a gran- 
daddy, er p’raps a great-grandaddy, with a 
large famerly of young uns, ther herd shakes 


him, as Camanche do his wife. Ther young 
gentlemen of ther herd goes at ther old feller 
and drives him out. They pokes their horns 
inter him, and says, in ther buffaler tongue, 
‘Git, old man — git up and git; you ain’t no 
good any more; yer played out; git, ang don’t 
come back to us no more.’ Wal, that’s rough 
on ther old feller, you'll allow; but he hain’t 
no help. He gits. Off he goes all alone by 
hisself, and he never is allowed ter go back ter 
ther herd any more. He wanders around and 
around on ther plains till he dies. Sometimes 
he’ll come acrost another old buffaler druv out 
like hisself, and then them two poor old 
played-out buffaler lays their heads together, 
and travels in company till one or t’other on 
‘em draps.” 

“And then the poor old fellow dies,” said 
Fred. 

“And then coyote eats him,” added Cooper. 
“Jest so soon as that old feller draps, the fust 
thing you'll see is a gang of wolves a tearin’ 
of him to pieces. Fust, ther big gray wolf he 
eats his fill, and then ther coyotes go at him. 
Ravens smell him from afur, and they come to 
ther feast likewise, and swoop down arter a 
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bit at a time. Atween ’em yer kin jest bet 
they don’t leave no meat behind, and ginerally: 
ther ain’t enough on it ter satisfy em all. So 
thar’s allers a row to wind up ther perform- 
ance with — coyote fightin’ coyote, and gray’ 
wolf lookin’ on and enjoyin’ ther fun.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


HOW EDITH PULSIFER LEFT SO0HOOL. 


BY MYRA C. GREENLEAF. 


a AG, you little Puritan, what did you 
look so horrified about in the French 
class to-day?” 

‘*You need not call me Puritan because of 
my looks to-day, though I don’t by any means 
object to the name. I believe there was a Tur-’ 
ner came over in the Mayflower; but whether 
Iam in the direct line I don’t pretend to say. 
But it was scandalous for any girl who pre- 
tends to be civilized, to say nothing of Chris- 
tianized, to do what you did to-day.” 

‘I don’t see anything pagan or savage in it. 
Perhaps I did take the wind out of your sails; 
but I consider I did a right smart thing. Mam- 
ma would scold me for that vulgarism; but 
then she did not hear it. It’s so tiresome to 
be always elegant.” 

‘Edith Pulsifer, won’t you listen? Do you 
think I would take anybody’s work but my own 
to any teacher? You know I would not.” 

“Yes, I suppose you woyldn’t. But don’t 
flare up so, though ’tis mighty becoming. 
Look here, girls: which is the finest, this 
rose or this cheek? She frightens me, the 
little vixen! Save me, save me from those 
piercing beams.” 

It was recess at Miss Gray’s private school 
for young ladies. The sixteen pupils were 
gathered in groups in the spacious dressing- 
room, chatting, whispering, eating luncheon, 
and to all appearance extremely happy. Ele- 
gantly and fashionably dressed eyery one, full 
of life and health, with no small amount of 
beauty variously bestowed, it was indeed a 
pleasing scene. 

All the young ladies gathered around Mar- 
garet and Edith; for none tould resist the 
sparkling, genial girl, although some of the 
more thoughtful ones sometimes exchanged 
disapproving glances as Edith rattled on, giv- , 
ing an account of some frolic, or proposing © 
some escapade for the future. 

“* Come, now, Maggie, darling, let’s put it to 
vote. Women’s rights, you see. I'll tell the 
story, and I will tell it right, too; and then all: 
the girls that think I am awful, just hold up 
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their hands, and I'll abide by the decision. 
Agteed?” 

‘Yes, if you wish it.” But:there was a re- 
gretful look in Margaret’s dark blue eye, which 
showed some deeper disturbance than could be 
occasioned by anything which had yet been 
said. 

‘Eyes right, girls; I speak. Last night I 
was over at Mag’s, and we were rummaging — 
no, that is not right— carefully turning over 
her papers, to find that piece of poetry Miss 
Gray read to us yesterday, when I took up an 
old, yellow paper, but written so delicately and 
beautifully it would have put you all in de- 
spair, as it did me. I exclaimed, of course, and 
then discovered it was French; when Mag said 
it was a bit of prose poetry, written by her 
mother’s old friend, Madame Marmier. It was 
sweet. I asked to copy it, and getting permis- 
sion from her ladyship, copied it, then and 
there. Was it any great sin that I rescued 
this charming souvenir from oblivion by giving 
it to M. Autran for an exercise this morning. 
There’s the head and front of my offending. 
Now for my doom. Shall it be tears or 
triumph? As many as say tears, hands up!” 

Even Edith was a little abashed when she 
saw every hand raised; but regaining her as- 
surance in a moment, she rattled on : — 


** Can such snowy whiteness, 
Can such sparkling brightness, 
To me so cruel be? 


I don’t pride myself upon that last line; but 
really the others, that delicate allusion to the 
complexion of your chastising hands, and to 
the treasures they bear — Hark! ’tis the tintin- 
nabulation of the bell, bell, bell!” And Edith 
was the first to enter the school-room, though 
usually the last. 

Margaret was sorely tried. She had been 
unwilling to believe that Edith would do any- 
thing really dishonest until to-day. She felt 
that Miss Gray ought to know what had taken 
place, but she could not turn informer. She 
felt, too, as though something akin to sacrilege 
had been committed in putting this memento 
of her mother’s depafted friend, Madame Mar- 
mier, to so base & use. As was rarely the case, 
she forgot the. recitation, and was brooding 
over this wrong, when Miss Gray’s voice, ad- 
dressed to herself, recalled her attention, — 

** Are you ill, Miss Turner? You look quite 
flushed, and dull. I think you should go 
home,” 

A little talk with her wise mother set. the 
matter all clear; and Margaret went to school 
the next day, decided to be very polite to Edith 
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in future, but to drop all intimacy with her. 
As she reached the school-room, she met M. 
Autran departing. 

When Miss Gray entered the room there 
was a severity rarely seen upon her brow. 
When the opening exercises were completed, 
she said, — 

‘**M. Autran has told me, this morning, that 
without being able thus far to prove it, he is 
sure that one of the young ladies had copied 
her exercise yesterday from some superior 
writer. The idiom was so perfect, none but a 
French person could have written it; the 
thought so mature, the style so graceful and 
finished, that no school-girl could have ac- 
quired it in her native tongue, much less in 
one foreign to her. I think it necessary to 
mention this in school, that you all may un- 
derstand in what estimation such conduct is 
held by all right-minded people. It is very 
probable that the young lady did it thought- 
lessly. In that case, I shall be very glad to 
learn it. I will see her in private, this after- 
noon, at any time between the hours of three 
and five.” 

Not a word was spoken on the subject at 
recess. It was a little dull, as is apt to be the . 
case when everybody is thinking of a forbid- 
den topic. 

Miss Gray waited in her parlor from three 
till six o’clock; but no penitent appeared. The 
next morning, a servant, in half livery, left the 
following note at her door: — 


Boston, December 9, 186-. 

Mapam: Our family physician has forbid- 
den my daughter to attend school any longer. 
We set out upon a journey for her health with- 
in a few days. 

If there is any money due you, send the bill 
by my servant, who will wait. 

Maria D. PULSIFER. 

Miss Gray. 

Again Miss Gray’s face was troubled when 
she opened school. Presently she said, “‘I am 
sorry to tell you that no one came to my house 
yesterday afternoon, and that I have this morn- 
ing received a note from Mrs. Pulsifer, saying 
that her daughter has been ordered to leave 
school for her health.” 

So finished the school life of the brilliant, 
obliging, talented Edith Pulsifer. 


—_—_o—_____—_ 


—— In ancient Egypt, such was the respect 
paid to women that precedence was given to 
them over men; and the wives and daughters 
of kings succeeded to the throne like the male 
branches of the royal family. J 
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OUR PICTURE GALLERY. — TIL. 
A MrpsuMMER-NiGurT’s DREAM. 


UR full-page illustration for this month, 

designed’ by Mr. Thomas Nast, intro- 
duces several scenes from this beautiful crea- 
tion of Shakespeare, which cannot be better 
explained ‘than by giving a synopsis of the 
play. 

Egeus is the father of Hermia.. No doubt 
she was a very nice young lady, and he was a 
very unreasonable old gentleman, for he in- 
sists upon having a nice young man by the 
name of Demetrius for a son-in-law, while his 
daughter objects, because she loved another, 
and because the nice young man _ has been 
flirting with her dear friend Helena, who is in 
love with him. All this was in Athens, before 
“woman’s rights” had been discovered, and 
there was a terrible law in the city-to the effect 
that a father might cause his daughter to be 
put to death if she refused to marry the man 
whom her papa'selected as a son-in-law. 

Though this awful law was not often put in 
force, because fathers did not relish the pas- 
time of causing their children to be put to 
death, Egeus was cold-blooded enough to de- 
mand its enforcement upon Hermia, and she 
was taken before Theseus, the Duke of Athens, 
who could only give the unfortunate damsel 
four days to think of the matter; at the end 
of which time she must either: marry Deme- 
trius or lose her life. This was a very sad 
state of things, and Hermia did just what any. 
young lady would have done under such un- 
pleasant circumstances — she-went. to see. her 
“beau,” whose name was Lysander, a’ nice 
young man belonging to one of the first fam- 
ilies. He felt very bad about it;.and immedi- 
ately proposed to run away with Hermia to 
his aunt, who lived oiit of the reach of the 
horrid law. Hermia consented to go, but, 
being a young lady, she had to: tell her dear 
friend Helena all about it;..and. Helena was 
“real mean,” and told -Demetrius: that the 
lovers. were to meet ina certain: wood. sat 
midsummer’s night. 

This wood “was the haunt of the fairies, of 
whom Oberon: was:king and Titania queen; 
and the whole of them used to meet there and 
have high times at midnight. The king’ arid 
queen had a.domeéstic trouble. | Perhaps she 
was not careful to:sew the buttons on’ her hus- 
band’s “shirts; but the. alleged ‘cause. of ‘the 
family jar.was that ‘Titania refused: to give:the 


king a little bey, she had stolen, ‘for his’ page:: 


Oberon, :unmindful’ of ‘his régal dignity, got 
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mad, and sent for Puck, his favorite adviser, a 
jolly little fairy, but a terrible. rogue, who 
used to play sad tricks upon all. the: people in 
the neighborhood. | His little majesty ordered 
Puck to bring a purple flower called ‘‘ Love in 
Idleness,” whose juice placed on the eyelids of 
one asleep caused the person to fall in love 
with the first thing seen on awakening, even 
if he was an owl. Oberon declared that he 
would bewitch his little wife with this juice, 
and make her fall in love-with some disagree- 
able creature, and that he would not remove 
the spell: till she promised to give him the 
page. Puck liked the mischief that was brew- 
ing, and went for the flower. 

Hermia and Lysander met in this wood, as 
they had agreed; but the lady was tired, and 
her lover induced her to take a nap on ‘a mossy 
bank, while he kept watch over her by going 
to sleep at a little distance from ‘her grassy 
couch. Demetrius had followed them, and 
Helena, in her turn, had followed him, for 
which he scolded at her, while she upbraided 
him for trying to get away from her. Oberon 
happened to overhear them, and determined . 
to heal the breach by giving Demetrius a dose 
of the flower juice; and when Puck came back, 
he told him to apply the charm to the eyelid 
of the disdainful youth. 


Puck made a blunder, and applied the juice 
to the eyelid of Lysander; instead of Deme- : 


trius. The latter had escaped from: Helena, ’ 
who, in her search for him, found Lysander : 
asleep upon the ground. She. waked him, and 
the flower juice was so potent that: he was in 
love with her as 800n as he saw her face. 
Meanwhile Demetrius. looked for Hermia till 
he was tired, and decided to take a nap. Obe- 
ron, after giving the charm to: his rebellious . 
spouse, stumbled«upon him; and,. having 
learned that Puck had made a mistake, he ap- 
plied the juice. to his eyes. When he awoke, 
Helena happened along; and he also was in 
love with. her up to his ears. By. this time - 
“things are badly mixed” — Demetrius: and 
Lysander both being in love with Helena, thus : 
deranging their own: and. the old: gentleman’s 
plans. Helena, the neglected. before, was: now : 
beset by two lovers, while Hermia was ‘left 
out in the cold; ” and not only the gentlemen, 
bat the: ladies, are ‘disposed to quarrel. The 
former go off to fight a-duel; but Oberon di- ° 
rects Puck, who enjoys the complicated -entan- 
glement, to get up a fog, so as to’ cause ‘the’: 
belligerents to lése each other. - as 
While: these ‘scenes ‘are transpiring, ‘half: a 
dozen stage:struck boobies meet'-in another 
part of the wood to rehearse their play. Puck. 
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is still engaged in mischief; and, having sup- 
plied Bottom, one of the clowns, with the 
head of an ass, his companions flee in terror 
from him. Now Titania, bewildered by the 
flower juice, beholds Bottom when she wakes, 
falls in love with him, and says a great many 
sweet things to the donkey-headed monster. 
While they are together, Oberon surprises 
them. Her majesty, ashamed of the situation, 
no longer dares to refuse him the page. The 
king applies an antidote to her eyes, which 
brings her out of the spell; and he also re- 
lieves the stage-struck clown of his donkey 
head. | Peace is restored to the royal pair; but 
the lovers from Athens are still in sad confu- 
sion. 

The two gentlemen, bewildered by the tricks 
of Puck, wandered about the woods until they 
were tired, and at last went to sleep on the 
ground. The jolly little imp then corrected 
his blunder by giving Lysander the antidote. 
The ladies, too, strayed through the woods till 
they were exhausted, and went to sleep also; 
but Puck had brought them all to the same 
spot, unknown to each other. When Lysander 
awoke, free from the influence of the charm, 
he again loved Hermia, and they ‘‘ made up,” 
the past being so strange that it seemed like a 
dream to them. Demetrius, however, was still 
under the influence of the love flower, and 
continued to be *‘ sweet” with Helena, who be- 
lieves him to be sincere. He gave up Hermia, 
and they were on the point of returning to 
Athens to have things made right, when Egeus 
appears, seeking his runaway daughter. When 
the old gentleman finds that Demetrius is no 
longer willing to be his son-in-law, he con- 
sents to Hermia’s marriage with Lysander, and 
Helena is very willing to become Mrs. Deme- 
trius. In the last act of the play the clowns 
perform their strange piece before the duke 
and his friends, including the four lovers, 
whose likes and dislikes had been so happily 
reconciled by the invisible spirits. The fairy 
king and queen were so well pleased with what 
they had done that they determined to cele- 
brate the nuptials by the gayest time ever 
known in fairy annals. 


—___>———_—— 


—— THE earliest record we have of nations 
trading with each other occurs in the Book of 
Genesis, when Joseph’s brethren sold him to 
a caravan of Ishmaelites who were carrying 
spices, balm, and myrrh into Egypt. The 
balm was from Gilead, and the myrrh from 
Arabia. Thus commerce is of great anti- 
quity. 
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SEA THINGS. 


PHOSPHORESCENCE OF THE SEA. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


se omen one summer midnight, on the 
low point of a rock that projected far into 
the sea, my eyes were attracted by the motion 
of a pale cloud of light in the depths below. 
It approached, and soon I could distinctly 
make out the whole form of a shark, slowling, 
slisting about in a ghostly glory of his own 
creating! I thought if I had occasion for a 
midnight bath I should seek some other point, 
not to have that gentleman hold the candle 
forme! A stone hurled into the waters dis- 
lodged him in good order; but his rapid re- 
treat left a trail of dim lightning behind him, 
like a meteor’s; and the falling stone sent up 
a splash of liquid fire, as if it had been dropped 
in a caldron of melted iron. 

_ Anchored over the haunts of the codfish, 
one autumn morning, before daylight had ap- 
peared, I noticed a beautiful display of fairy 
fireworks, all down the line which I was pa- 
tiently watching for evidence of larger game. 
The tide was running, and the waters, parting 
and closing about the line, gave off, in the lit- 
tle circle of disturbance, the thost vivid drops 
of molten gold — clear, separate, and in quick 
succession. A shake of the line made the 
sparks a blaze. If a codfish had taken hold 
then, he would have kindled a fire intense 
enough to have broiled him, if the heat had 
been in proportion to the light. 

Sometimes, when the waves are rolling up a 
sandy beach, in the darkness of night, they 
seem to thin out to a broad sheet of fire, and 
a spectral light quivers over the rocky prom- 
ontories like a dance of will-o’-wisps in the 
murky air. The vessel that carries a ‘bone 
in her mouth” by daylight, carries a blazing 
brand by night; for often the furrow of white 
that it ploughs in the sea is all aglow with 
phosphorescent flashes in the dark. Sailors 
look out for a storm when their vessel leaves 
a wake of fire. The ghostly burning of the 
ship Palatine off Block Island, so often seer 
by mariners, and so splendidly téld by Whit- 
tier, is an exhibition of unusual phosphores 
cence in the sea. 

A party of French naturalists, in their room, 
over fifty yards from the beach, found the 
place so illuminated by the flashing of the 
breakers, that they seriously attempted to read 
by their light; but the flame was too fitful and 
unsteady. I have seen the bottom of my boat’s 
rudder by the flash of the waters it disturbed, 
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and lacked but little of seeing the bottom of 
the bay by the same light as the sail gybed 
unexpectedly while the luminous wake was 
under observation, which cautioned me that I 
had better keep awake to my navigation. 

The causes of this luminosity of the sea are 
various. There are sharks that emit a light 
of theirown; but the light which accompanied 
the shark mentioned in this paper was prob- 
ably due to the disturbance he made in the 
water, filled as it was with phosphorescent 
infusoria. Nearly all the inferior marine lives, 
such as jelly-fish, annelides, mollusks, and 
many minute sea-plants, are capable of emit- 
ting a phosphoric light. 

One curious little family, the Pyrosoma, that 
arrange themselves about a common axis, with 
heads out and tails in, forming a cylinder open 
at one end, slips through the water by enlarg- 
ing and contracting the aperture of the cylin- 
der. Behind the mouth the microscope reveals 
a cluster of red granules, in which resides a 
remarkably strong illuminating power. The 
author of “Travels to Chili” read his own 
book by the light of a half dozen pyrosomas. 
They are dark when quiet, but the least agita- 
tion makes light of them, as perhaps you will 
of his statement. 

The Mammaria Scintillans, a little globe of 
crystal jelly, about as big as a mustard seed, 
and having a tail proceed from its mouth, like 
an elephant, gives off abundant light when 
disturbed in the waters, and floating by mil- 
lions in the vasty deep, their success encour- 
ages one to let shine what little light he has. 

While most of these ‘bright geniuses, like 
our own geniuses, and the electric battery, are 
only brilliant when affected by a shock, some 
give spontaneous illumination, among which 
may be mentioned the Medusa and Nereis, 
and that Pholas who tunnels the rocks for a 
sea-palace. The bodies of the pholas are lu- 
minous throughout, and one feeding on them 
in the dark might seem to be enjoying the 
Japanese luxury of a feast of burning coals. 

That huge oddity of the deep, which seems 
only a fish’s head and shoulders, the sun-fish, 
belongs to the L’ cifers, or light-bearers of the 
ocean. The lv .inous sharks shed a greenish 
light, which n.akes them objects of @error to 
human eyes, though some naturalists fancy 
that they carry this flame as night-fishers car- 
ry their birch-bark torches, to lure their prey 
about them. 

Several minute sea-mosses have illuminating 
properties, and their immense diffusion assists 
largely in the general effect. 

Add to all these the particles of organic mat- 
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ter in decay which float invisible in the water, 
and we have about all that science has to offer, 
or that we need, to explain the beautiful ‘phe- 
nomena of the phosphorescence of the sea. 


LITTLE BLUE EYES. 
BY HELEN G. FARMER. 


PRIZE POEM. 


A. dark, when winds are moaning 
In the caverns by the sea, 

And the white-capped waves are tossing, 
Chanting their strange litany, — 


When the wild sea-gull is sweeping 
Homeward through the surf and brine, 

Comes a step upon the threshold — 
Little blue eyes look in mine, — 


Eyes as blue as skies of heaven, 
Or the spring-born violets fair; 
In their depths the sunbeams linger 
When they leave her sunny hair. 


Many stories Blue Eyes tells me, 
As she presses soft my hand, 

Of her home across the waters, 
In the vine-clad German land. 


Then the eyelids fall so gently, 
And the head sinks low to rest; 

Pleasant visions haunt her pillow, 
And her dreamings all are blest. 


How the wind is moaning, sighing, 
Through the poplars grim and tall, 

Standing there like ghostly watchers 
On some ancient castle wall! 


And my heart is moaning, sighing; 
Mine is but a bitter life, 

Full of trials, pain, and anguish; 
Full of sorrow, not of strife. 


But one ray of golden sunshine 
Gleams across my darkened path, 

Stills my heart, like waves of ocean 
When the storm has spent its wrath. 


For an angel guides my footsteps, 
Cheers my heart in tones so mild; 

O, may Heaven guard my darling, — 
Germany’s fair, blue-eyed child. 


—— Tue Romans were forbidden to make a 
street door opening outwards without special 
permission. aiff 
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TRE ORATOR. 








Drrections. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS shotld be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign +, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


THE JESTER’S DOOM. 
SMITH. 


NE of the 'x1nGs of Scanderoon, 
A royal JESTER, ; 
Had in his train a gross *BUFFOON, 
Who used to pester 
The court with TRIcKs * inopportune, 
Venting on the °n1GHEstT folks his 
Scurvy ‘*PLEASANTRIES and ‘HOAXES. 


It needs some 'sENSE to play the 
fool, 
Which wholesome rule 
Occurred not to our jackanapes, 
Who, consequently, found 
'FREAKS 
Lead to innumerable *scraPes, 
And quite as many '*kicKs and 
TWEAKS, 
Which only seemed to make him 
FASTER 
Try the PATIENCE of his master. 


his 


Some 'stn, at last, beyond all MEAs- 
URE, 

Incurred the desperate DISPLEASURE 

Of his serene and raging high- 
ness : 


Whether he *TwITcHED his most re- 
vered 
And sacred BEARD, 

Or had intruded on the sHyNESS 
Of the seraglio, or let fly 
An *EPIGRAM at royalty, 
2NoneE knows:— his sin * 

OCCULT one; 
But records tell us that the sULTAN, 
Meaning to *TERRIFyY the knave, 
Exclaimed, ‘‘’Tis time to *stop * 
that BREATH. 
Thy ‘poo * is SEALED: presumptu- 
ous SLAVE! 

Thou stand’st °CONDEMNED to cer- 

tain DEATH. 


was an 


The asterisks * | 








7 SILENCE, base rebel! — no REPLYING ! — 
But such is my INDULGENCE still, 
That, of my own free grace and will, 

I leave to thee the ‘MopE of DYING.” 


“Thy royal will be ponr — ’tis just,” 

Replied the wretch, and kissed the dust; 
‘Since, my last moments to assuage, 

Your majesty’s humane decree 

Has deign’d to leave the CHOICE to me, 
I'll “tyre, so please you, of ‘oLD AGE!” 





— WHuo can wonder that wars are shorter 
now than formerly? At the fight of Kintzig, 
which lasted from midday to evening, and 
which took place after the fork, that served the 
old musketeer as a rest, had been suppressed, 
and the cartridge had been introduced by Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, it is narrated that the infan- 
try were drawn up in six ranks, and that the 
fire of the musketry was so well sustained that 
the stoutest men discharged their pieces seven 
times. ‘With the new ChasseZot rifle the French 
soldiers fire six, eight, and even ten times a 
minute. ees at 

A Great Cock. — The clock on St. Paul’s, 
in London, is very large. The pendulum is 
forty-four feet long, and the weight at the end 


‘of it is one hundred pounds; the dial on the 


outside is regulated by a smaller one; the length 
of the minute hand on the exterior dial is eight 
feet, and the weight seventy-five pounds; the 
length of the hour figures is two feet two and a 
half inches. 

Otp Atmanac. — The Lady’s Diary was 
started in England in 1704, by John Tipper, a 
schoolmaster at Coventry. In 1741 a rival 
almanac, called the Gentleman’s Diary, was 
started. In 1841 it was incorporated with the 
Lady’s Diary, which is still published. Ss. 


— More than nine thousand persons an- 
nually pass over the Great St. Bernard, and 
are entertained at the hosfitia, which were 
founded in g62 by Bernard de Menthon, a 
Savoyard nobleman. 


— Tue Swiss build thei. houses so small 
at the base and so large at t:.> top that they 


| are obliged to put large stones on the roof to 
| prevent the wind from blowing their domiciles 


away. 

—— A THOUGHTLEsS young girl in Chicago 
answered an advertisement for correspondents 
in a newspaper, and her father has recently 
paid fifteen hundred dollars to have her letters 
returned. 
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526. Rising Sun, Indiana. 527. Fishguard. 
528. Newburyport. 529. Harriette B. Cotes. 
530. 1. How. 2. Ego. 3. Air. 4. Dick — 
Heap Work. 531. (Inn) t (hen) (arrows) p 
(ace) o (fan) a (corn) s (cup) a (four) st 
(monarch) (eye) sf (old) ed u (pea) — In the 
narrow space of an acorn’s cup a forest mon- 
arch is folded up. 532. Dodo. 533. Par- 
tridge. 534. Turkey. 535. Osprey. 536. 
Golden Oriole. 537. Cart. 538. There is al- 
ways a Greenbush there. 539. Because there’s 
a Marquette. 540. T-wine. 541. D-rink. 542. 
B-read. 543. P-rose. 


$44 GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 




















2.CRANT,. 


DouBLE ACROSTIC, 
in which the finals form one of the United 
States and the initials the capital of it: — 

546. 1. A city of Siberia. 2. A city of Ne- 
braska. 3. A city of China. 4. A river of 
Germany. 5. A sea on the coast of Russia. 
6. One of the United States. IKE. 

Sans-TETEs. 

547. To breathe hard, leaving an insect. 
548. Rocky, leaving one of the Wellers. 549. 
A girl's name, leaving to exist. 550. To im- 
print, leaving a vessel. 551. A fish, leaving a 
quantity of paper. 552. A boast, leaving a 
tatter. 553. Ready money, leaving a tree. 
554. Clumsy writing, leaving to creep. 

JostaH _TRINKLE. 
CoNUNDRUM. 

555. Why is an annoying person like one 

taking his comfort? JUNIOR. 
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ENIGMA. 

556. It is composed of 23 letters. The 6, 1, 3 
is used by a carpenter. The 9, 19, 4, 22, 12 is 
what a number of cars are called. The 13, 2, 
15, 21, 8 is what people wear at parties. The 
17, 10, 7 comes off of animals. The 14, 23, 16 
is not young. The 5, 18, 11, 20 is former 
time. The whole is what all should do. 

FIREFLY. 


557: 


LYNN C.DOYLE 
GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

558. Flowery and an article. — What state? 
559. An open meadow. — What city? 560. In- 
sane and to free. — What city? 561. Equali- 
ty and a verb. — What city? 562. A song and 
a letter. — What river in Europe? © 563. A ve- 
getable.— What river? 564. A sly animal. — 
What river? RoBerT Rog. 


PoETARUM LATINARUM MUTATIONES E No- 

MINIBUS. 

565. Pavo in sino Diis! 
pronam. 


566. Sili gri e vi 
RICHDORE. 


CHARADE. 4 


567. O, fondly breathed by loving lips, 

My frst will ever be; 

And for my second stately ships 
Have often crossed the sea; 

My whole a flower of lowly mien, 

In mother’s garden-bed is seen. 

Rose. 
BLANKS. 

Fill the blanks with transpositions of the 
last word : — 

568. The —— are in the reeds. 
are found among the pines. 
I cannot tell a tale. 
rain. 572. —— it, Kate. 573. —— will be 
the hands of those. who press too hard the 
rose. 574. are found among all races. 

Jarsy. 


569. —— 
570. Iam ——; 
571. —— when I saw it 


GEOGRAPHICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 


575- Ann U. E. Squash. 576. O, hang 
melon. 577. Sin in cows. OLtp Hickory. 


578. We loll. 579. Dove ran. 580. I is 
reb. 581. Deli ran shod. UncLe Sam. 
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CrROss-woRD ENIGMAS. 
582. My first is in saucer, but not in plate; 
My second is in soon, but not in late; 
My third is in bride, but not in groom; 
My fourth is in parlor, but not in room; 
My fifth is in wolf, but not in fox; 
My sixth is in bag, but not in box; 
My seventh is in bat, but not in ball; 
My eighth is in some, but not in all; 
My ninth is in rod, but not in link; 
My whole is a very pleasant drink. 
Jack Horner. 


583. My first is in land, but not in sea; 

My second is in you, but not in me; 

My third is in rat, but not in mouse; 

My fourth is in mat, but not in house; 

My fifth is in side, but not in wall; 

My sixth is in large, but not in small; 

My seventh is in coarse, but not in fine; 

My whole is found in the grocery line. 
ERNEST THORNTON. 


PLANTS. 

584. Plant the number four, and what will 
come up? 585. Plant the last day of Novem- 
ber, and what will come up? 586. Plant a 
philosopher, and what will come up? 587. 
Plant a fashionable bonnet, and what will 
come up? 588. Plant a drum, and what will 
come up? SLoppPy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Give the names of the places mentioned : — 
, 589. I told a town in Maine to clean a town 
in Pennsylvania and a couhtry of Asia. 590. 
I gave a country of Africa for a city of China. 
591. An island on the coast of England took a 
city of Maine in a bay of England. 

YORICK. 


592. A girl’s nickname and a light sleigh. — 


What city? Lynn C. Doy te. 


593. Reverse a celebrated English school, 
and make a letter. 594. Reverse an equivoca- 
tor, and make a bird. 595. Reverse a division 
of a city, and make to pull. Bos. 


What animals are described by the follow- 
ing?— 596. A weight. 597. Awhip. 598. An 
ore. 599. A machine used by housekeepers. 
600. To follow. 6o1. To intimidate. 

Koat Scuttte. 


602. Exert all your talents to find out a name; 
Read backwards or forwards still makes it the 
same ; 
Behead and curtail, and still find a twister, 
With just the same habits; so call it its sister. 
JERRY JINGLE. 


AND GIRLS. 








END in your answers to the Perfume Rid- 
dle. Among such.an army of smart young 
people, some one ought to find it out. 

Ugen S. is welcome. Answers correct. — 
Oriental, see answer to Harry Hastings. — 
Willis S. Hetrick vouches for the originality 
of the following: ‘‘ What word in the English 
language contains the vowels in their regular 
order? Facetious.” — Boots, ‘‘ Make or Break” 
will be finished in No. 78. — Fred Graham, we 
could not make out the name of the town in 
your former letter. — Fred Willard, it takes 

ears of experience to learn to write well 
enough for the press. 

Lynn C. Doyle, we place the carze in our 
sanctum picture gallery,—a more honored 
position than in an album. Handsome is that 
handsome does. — We select Granther Green’s 
conundrum from his contributions: ‘* What is 
better than Our Boys anp Girts? Ans. 
Nothing!” — The “ Illuminations” by E. Plu- 
ribus are altogether too brilliant for our poor 
optics. The superscription to his letter nearly 
finished us. Here it is : — 


“Uncle Sam, take this, with care, 
In the state of Mass. to Harrison Square; 
Oliver Optic’s imps you there will see; 
Deliver the letter and take your fee. 
P. S. Never mind the style or manner, 
But be sure not deliver the letter to Hanner; 
For Hanner would take it to kindle the fire, 
And that, I’m sure, would kindle my ire.” 


T. E. D. sends a charade we have seen be- 
fore. — Lamp Post has taken to doggerel. — 


owning a shot-gun, if his parents are willing. 
Rebuses have been sent before. — We had a 
large pile of double acrostics on hand when 
Snooks’s was put on file. The signature 
should be written after each puzzle. — Sorry 
for Granther Green, but his contributions are 
not quite up to the mark. — Mabel Richards, 
the publishers do not bind Volumes I. and III. 
together. — James B. L., your Cipher Puzzle 
would require to be engraved. 

Contribution from Pine Leaf has a very 





There can surely be no harm in Pop Korn’s , 
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~~ — op at ee See 2 2 ee ee Le 
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familiar look. — Gertrude’s kitten must be the 
very “cunningest” one out, since Calliope is 
dead. We don’t know Clarence Clayton's age, 
but guess about sixteen. — Humpty Dumpty’s 
rebuses have been used. — Ching Ching, ad- 
dress as before. — Warren sends a conundrum 
which may give offence. to the subject of it — 
but here it is: ‘‘ Why is Mr. Wittleworth like 
a small boy? Because he.is a young shaver.” 
Head work, W. B. — Try again, Iris. — Charles 
C. C. forgot to send stamp. — King Queer, the 
poem will appear soon. — Tommy Hickup, we 
answer a great many more letters than the 
publication you mention, and have no room 
for paragraphs. Club rates can be found on 
the cover. Clubs are just what we want. 
Cross-word enigmas don’t rhyme. 

Lillie Little’s rebus is hardly good enough 
to print. Send the club. — A Reader, $2.00; 
send post-office order, and the publishers will 
return by mail, at your expense.— Charlie 
Percy, Jr., Volume I. will cost $1.00, binding 
$1.00, and you will pay postage both ways. — 
T. S. Salisbury will find subscription rates on 
the cover. Upon business matters, address the 
publishers. We intend to answer all the ques- 


tions that are worth answering. — Harry D. O.. 


should send post-office order.— Fred Forrest, 
we could not publish your prize puzzle with- 
out knowing all about the prize. 


Sunbeam sends this conundrum: “ Why is 
a ball-room belle like the sunset? Because 
both are fading beauties.” — Little Dorrit’s 


charade is too personal. We cannot answer 
letters sent for the “‘ head work” department 
by mail. — Fred J. A., send a money order to 
Lee & Shepard. Hope you will have the best of 
luck. — J. Ames, Klootspreechenschnopenstein 
would be a capital name for a base ball club, 
if you don’t like to call it the Tritonia. — Fred 
Harper, learn a trade, unless you: have very 
superior natural talents for a store. Please 
find their addresses in back numbers. 

This ridiculous conundrum is furnished by 
Elmwood: ‘* Why is a four quart pail like a 
side-saddle? Because it holds a gallon.” — 
F. H. C., can add to the club of five, at the 
same rate, any time during'the year. Most 
of the puzzles have been furnished. — Much 
obliged to Bill Bucket for his complimentary 
letter, but have not room to print it. — Charles 
H. Clark must write again when he wants his 
Magazines sent, and state what number he last 
received. We have no doubt of his’ honesty 
and truthfulness, and age very grateful for his 
good opinion. 

Lamp Post should try something besides 
cross-word enigmas. We have not accepted 
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one this week, there is such an abundance on 
hand. We cannot insert Meteor’s advertise- 
ment. — Skiff can obtain information from the 
officers of the academy, or some one nearer 
home. — We trust Nobody will find an im- 
provement in the department he condemns. 
Walter Aimwell died several years ago. — 
Jas. A. J., the rebus was sent three times 
last week. — Head work from Harry of the 
West, Beeswax, and G. Steele has also been 
sent before. — If Sylvan Grove didn’t ‘‘ go up,” 
after writing that letter, we think it is time for 
him to take an upper berth. He has certainly 
got beyond making charades. — Tarquinius Su- 
perbus has been enjoying 47s first shave, with 
an impertinent loafer looking him out of coun- 
tenance in the mean time. He will get used to 
it when he has been the rounds of the barber’s 
shop. The contributions are too long. — Mrs. 
H. B. Stowe wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin; Lee 
& Shepard will send it to Billy Button for 
$2.00. 

Contributions from the following are de- 
clined for want of room in our crowded 
‘‘ Drawer:” Bay State, Jerry Jingle, Old Abe, 
Ernest Thornton, Lamp Post, Bald Tim More, 
George H. D., Max, Grampus, Blue Beard, 
G. Ingram, Henderson, Poll, P. W., R. A. J., 
Eye, Bonny Boy, Hawkeye, Beans, Granther 
Green, Susanna Skiff, Fred Harper, Harry 
Hastings, Oriental, Billy Rover, White Fawn, 
John Jumper, Theodore Tilton, King Koal, 
Harry of the West (two letters), Willie Heber, 
and Charles H. W. 

We put the following into 

Our AccePTED DRAWER. 

Rebuses from Kyle Dyle, F. J. A., Perry 
Winkle, and Tony Weston; enigmas — Rita 
and Percy Garnet; charades — Hautboy and 
J. C. F.; sans-tétes — Snooks; double acrosti¢ 
— Topaz; transpositions — Downsey; problem , 
— Billy Rover; arithmorem — Hautboy; puz- 
zles — Bob and Rob Roy, and Gertrude E. H. 


The following named subscribers wish to 
correspond with the family: Nix, Port Henry, 
New York; Williams, 404 Race Street, Cincin- 
nati, O.; Mosquito, 1714 Vine Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; L. S., Box 264, Alleghany City, 
Pa.; Humpty Dumpty, Box 2825, Cincinnati, 
O. (with Ned Sketchley, Punch the Printer, 
and others); Bonny Boy, No. 302 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York City; Charlie Hailes, 
108 Green Street, Albany, N. Y.; Charley 
Percy, Jr., Jacksonville, Morgan County, IIl.; 
Skiff, 70 Ontario Street, Cleveland, O.; Har- 
ry of the West, Box 46, Morristown, N. J.; 
W. H. A., Bridgeton, N. J. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EMPIRE, 


MPIRE and Kingdom, as these terms are 

now commonly used, mean very nearly 
the same thing. We can say the British Em- 
pire or the Kingdom of Great Britain. An 
Empire, however, is supposed to be larger 
than a Kingdom. But this does not hold 
good in all cases; the Kingdom of Sweden is 
larger than the Burmese Empire. An Em- 
peror, we are sometimes told, is, in title and 
dignity, superior to a King; but this is not 
true, if we take the King of Prussia and the 
Emperor of Mexico. 

In 1808, when Napoleon I., the Emperor of 
Russia, and several kings, were assembled 
at Erfurt, the difference between the honors 
paid to an emperor and those paid to a king 
was very marked. At the theatre the drums 
of the guard of honor rolled thrice for an em- 
peror, once only for a king. On one occasion 
the king of Wirtemberg all but obtained the 
honors. due only to France and Russia. An 
officer was just in time to check the. drummer 
with, “ Silence! ’tis only a king.” 

The empires of Europe are a class by them- 
selves. They have, perhaps, a better claim to 
the title than the other empires of the earth. 
Quite different the claim certainly is. 

Imperator — emperor — in the later. years 
of the Roman Republic was a title given to 
a successful general. After the overthrow of 
the republic it became the title of the ruler 
of the Roman monarchy... And though that 
monarchy, in its broadest extent, was equal to 
no more than two fifths of the present Chinese 
empire, it appeared, both to the emperors and 
their subjects, to comprise the whole habitable 
globe. 

“The empire of Rome,” says Gibbon, “ filled 
the world; and when that empire fell into the 
hands of a single person, the world became a 
safe and dreary prison to-his enemies.” Thus 
it was soon taken for granted that there could 
be but one empire. After the division, in the 
fourth century, into the Eastern and Western 
Empires, each emperor was supposed to have 
a right to the whole world, while he had 
control over but half. In time, the Western 
Empire fell, but was revived again, at the com- 
mencement of the ninth century, by Charle- 





magne, who took the title of Emperor of the 
West, with ali the shadowy pretensions of the 
earlier emperors. The empire of Charl. 
magne, which comprised thé whole of France, 
a great part of Germany and Italy, and a small 
part of Spain, was, on the death of its founder, 
divided. ‘The imperial title remained with 
Germany. 

This German empire — also known as fhe 
empire, and the Holy Roman: Empire — con- 
tinued down to the present century. After 
Napoleon I. became emperor of the French, 
“in 1804, and thus restored the empire of Char- 
lemagne in France, the Emperor of Germany 
took the title of Emperor of Austria. ; 

The Eastern Empire — Greek Empire, it was 
called after the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury — came to an end in 1453, when its cap- 
ital, Constantinople, was taken by the Turks. 
We are told that the Ottoman empire dates 
from 1453; but it has been only a few years 
since the sultan has been officially recognized 
as emperor by European sovereigns. 

In 1721, while the imperial title in the East 
remained without a recognized owner, Peter 
the Great of Russia laid claim to it, — not as 
Emperor of the East, but of all the Russias. 
A few years later this claitn was allowed. In 
this manner one empire has become four. 

The lofty claims to universal dominion were 
never relinquished at any time, but have been 
gradually forgotten. 


———_—_.——_—_——_- 


How THE ANCIENTS REWARDED INVENTORS. 
— A Roman architect discovered the means of 
so far altering the nature of glass as to render 
it malleable; but the Emperor Tiberius caused 
the architect to be beheaded. A similar dis- 
covery was made in France during the reign 
of Louis XIII. The inventor presented a bust, 
formed of malleable glass, to Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, and was rewarded for his ingenuity by 
perpetual imprisonment, lest the French glass 
manufacturers should be injured by the discov- 
ery of it. S. 


—— UNDERGROUND telegraph lines, insu- 
lated with an asphalte compound, received 
very favorable attention at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, and have subsequently been tried with 
success by the royal engineers at Chatham, 
England. Mr. Donald Nicoll is the inventor 
of this new system. 


— Tue ancient Bruids sacrificed human 
beings to their gods; and this cruel custom, 
in which they persisted against all remon- 
strance, was the cause of their destruction. 





